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inconsistent beliefs.' His thesis is that Epicurus borrowed his 
main doctrines from others, incidentally abusing his creditors; 
and that he was so stupid as not to see that these doctrines 
were mutually contradictory. Many of Professor Taylor's argu- 
ments for this view seem to me inconclusive, partly because the 
connections he points out between Epicureanism and other 
systems are often slight and conjectural, but chiefly because his 
explanations of Epicurus 's inconsistencies are usually as am- 
biguous as the very positions he attacks. For instance, his main 
criticism is that Epicurus, while deriving his atomic theory from 
Democritus, combined it, in order to adapt it to current Aris- 
totelian views, with a fundamentally incompatible theory of 
knowledge, namely, sensationalism. The Aristotelian connec- 
tion here is the merest guess. And Professor Taylor does not 
succeed in clearly explaining why he thinks that the atomic 
theory, — the theory that nothing exists except atoms moving 
in space, — is inconsistent with the doctrine that 'all knowledge 
is derived from sensations. ' This last phrase is of course highly 
ambiguous. But it appears from the passages quoted that Epi- 
curus understood by it at least these propositions: 'everything 
immediately given to the senses exists'; 'we can know, by 
means of inference from sense-data, that many things exist 
which are never given to the senses.' These propositions are 
not mutually contradictory, and neither of them contradicts or 
is contradicted by the theory that nothing exists except atoms 
moving in space. They may indeed imply other propositions 
inconsistent with that theory, but meanwhile the philosopher 
who held all three at once ought not to be despised for trying 
to reconcile obvious incompatibles. If Aristotle, Plato or De- 
mocritus, all objects of reverence to Professor Taylor, were 
treated in this way, without any desire to mend their arguments 
and give them the benefit of the doubt wherever possible, it is 
doubtful whether they would come off any better than Epicurus. 

Rye, England. Sydney "Watbrlow. 

Ecce Deus: Die urchristliche Lehre des reingottlichen 
Jesus. By William Benjamin Smith. Jena : Eugen Diederichs, 
1911. Pp. xvi, 315. 

It is a widely received view that the rise of Christianity was 
made possible by the confluence of the two great streams of re- 
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ligious thought, the Jewish and the Greek, these also having 
adopted certain Persian and Egyptian ideas. Professor Smith 
goes farther and holds that Christianity was simply the doctrine 
that emerged from this confluence, — that it was the creation not 
of one mind, but of many minds, the spirit of the age. There 
was, he says, in the centuries just before and just after the 
beginning of our era, a great religious movement in the Roman 
Empire, essentially a protest against the current polytheism; 
the source of the movement was believed to be divine power, and 
this power was naturally personified under the name Jesus, the 
Jewish name held to signify 'Savior'; thus arose a Jesus-cult, 
the cult of an imaginatively conceived divine Figure, the enemy 
and the destroyer of false gods, and thus the redeemer from a 
false religion ; in process of time certain conceptions relating to 
the struggle against polytheism were ascribed to the ideal divine 
Jesus and were dramatized in the form of sayings and acts, and 
these constitute the biography of Jesus given in our Gospels and 
elsewhere in the New Testament ; there is there no human Jesus, 
only the divine Figure, and all the words and deeds attributed 
to him are to be interpreted as symbolical descriptions of the 
anti-polytheistic crusade, being, if taken literally, unintelligible. 
This theory, set forth by Professor Smith in his former work, 
"Der vorchristliche Jesus" (1906), is in the present volume 
further illustrated, with a wide survey of the literature involved, 
with keen argumentation, and with apostolic fervor. His polemic 
is directed not against the orthodox position (which he ignores 
as impossible), but against the views of the 'liberal' critics, who 
recognize in the Gospels an account of a true human personality. 
Whether or not one accepts the author's conclusions, one can- 
not but admire the solidity of learning and the patience of re- 
search that the Tulane Professor of Mathematics brings to the 
discussion of a large and difficult problem. 

A discussion of all of Professor Smith's material would re- 
quire far more space than is here available; some remarks may 
be made on his main contentions. The points especially empha- 
sized in the present volume are the reality of the Jesus-cult, the 
necessity of a symbolical interpretation of the New Testament 
statements concerning Jesus, and the absence of testimony to 
his humanity. The first of these points seems to me not to be 
established. There was, it is true, about the beginning of our 
era, a general withdrawal, among the educated classes, from the 
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traditional theistic system : the Jews had a monolatry that nearly 
approached monotheism; Greek philosophy dispensed with the 
popular gods; the religions of Isis and Mithra emphasized each 
one transcendent deity; gnosticism filled the space between the 
supreme deity and the material world with a bizarre succession 
of emanations. The need of supernatural redemption from evil 
here and hereafter was felt also. There was, in a word, a gen- 
eral unrest that furnished a field for a well-defined religion of 
redemption that should satisfy the desires of the time. But of 
an organized cult of an expected redeemer there is no trace. The 
Messiah hoped for by the Jews was to be a political leader, and 
outside of Judaism there was no looking to an individual re- 
deemer. No ideal figure appears who is the object of religious 
reverence. Opposition to polytheism plays a subordinate part, — 
it is an accompaniment of other aims. A satirist like Lucian 
might ridicule the stories of the gods, but such ridicule led to 
no organization. The Jews were chiefly concerned to secure the 
independence of the nation; philosophy sought a unitary con- 
ception of the world, and gnosticism attempted to free the deity 
from the taint of the world's evil. All these were important 
elements in the life of the time, but the literature of the period 
gives no hint of a Jesus-cult. If it be said that the New Testa- 
ment material requires the supposition of such a cult, this is to 
assume the point at issue. 

Symbolical interpretation of literary material is justifiable 
when it is involved in the literary form or is indicated in the 
context or when an author expressly states that it is to be em- 
ployed. The parables in the Gospels are, of course, invented 
stories intended to embody ideas. Paul (Gal., iv, 21jf.) says of 
the story of Sarai and Hagar in rabbinical fashion that it con- 
tains an allegory; there is no basis for this interpretation in the 
narrative in Genesis (Gen., xvi), and Paul does not imply that 
the incident in question is not historically real. In the narrative 
portions of the synoptic Gospels there seems to be no suggestion 
of any other than a literal interpretation. Professor Smith's 
treatment of them as symbolical is based mainly on the view 
that, taken literally, they are insignificant or unintelligible, or 
that the symbolical interpretation invests them with larger mean- 
ing. Yet, on the supposition that the disciples treasured every 
tradition of the acts of the dead Master, there seems to be no 
difficulty in regarding the stories of the expulsion of demons, 
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of Martha and Mary, of Zachseus, and other such, as intended 
to be understood literally. The details may not be always clear, 
but the stories are such as we may imagine the tradition would 
preserve or invent. Men in those days did undertake to cast out 
demons and heal the sick, and teachers did travel about and meet 
all sorts of people. Why is it, asks Professor Smith, that the 
expulsion of demons occurs always in Galilee, never in Judea? 
and he answers that the demons are Greek gods, and that poly- 
theism, assailed by the personified divine power, existed in Gali- 
lee, but not in Judea. Another answer might be that in the 
story of the visit to Judea the Evangelists are interested in other 
things than miracles of healing. 

The view that the Jesus of the New Testament is a god and 
in no sense a man seems to Professor Smith to be the only rational 
one both on the ground of general religious history and from 
the testimony of the New Testament itself. For the explanation 
of the diverse conceptions of the person of Jesus we have, he 
says, the choice between two suppositions, — a dedivinized god 
and a divinized man, and he holds to the former of these; the 
reduction of divine beings to human proportions he regards as 
the usual procedure. But in the West this dedivinization occurs 
only in the mythmaking period, as in such figures as Achilles, 
for example, never in a late highly developed community; the 
Indian system of successive incarnations belongs to a different 
order of ideas. On the other hand, the ascription of divinity 
to deceased men was a familiar procedure in the New Testament 
times, — witness the Greek kings of Egypt and Syria and the 
Roman emperors. The elevation of a human Jesus to a divine 
position would be quite in accordance with the ideas of the time. 
But is the Gospel picture of Jesus, considered as a man, of a 
sort to make his divinization probable? Professor Smith thinks 
that it is not of such sort. Jesus, he says, did not greatly im- 
press his disciples, — they did not mourn for him after his death, 
— he said and did nothing remarkable (all the important utter- 
ances ascribed to him may be traced to other sources), and in 
the New Testament epistles the stress is laid not on his life, but 
on his death and resurrection, — it is inconceivable that a man 
like Paul should have been fascinated by so colorless a human 
figure. It is true that we are here confronted with a situation 
for the explanation of which full data are lacking. When our 
Gospels were edited belief in the divinity of Jesus was already 
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well established, and it was natural that they should lay stress 
on this aspect of his person; the details of Paul's religious ex- 
perience are not given, but it seems certain that he identified 
Jesus (of whose life he had heard little) with a great super- 
natural Jewish figure (such as that described in the Parables of 
Enoch), just as the writer of the Fourth Gospel identified him 
with the Philonian Logos. There was a gradual development of 
the conception of the person of Jesus, but the details of the 
process have not been recorded; however, given a belief in his 
resurrection, the rest might follow naturally. Prom such a 
process it may be inferred that there was something impressive 
in his personality. 

The silence of Josephus respecting Jesus is discussed at length 
by Professor Smith, who attaches great importance to it as mak- 
ing against the reality of a human Jesus. It is indeed a note- 
worthy fact. "We can easily understand how Philo, occupied 
with his philosophy and with the affairs of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Alexandria, may have been ignorant of or indifferent 
to a popular movement in Palestine. But Josephus was the his- 
torian of his nation, supposedly interested in all its experiences ; 
he speaks of John the Baptist, — why does he not mention Jesus? 
(The references to Jesus in the older editions are now generally 
admitted to be Christian interpolations.) Paucity of data makes 
it difficult, if not impossible, to answer this question satisfac- 
torily. It may be said that the initial Christian movement in 
Palestine was quiet and obscure, and that the centers of the 
later propaganda were in Asia Minor and Greece, regions in 
which Josephus was not greatly interested when he wrote the 
"Antiquities" and the "War," and the term 'Christian' may 
not have been connected in his mind with an historical 'Jesus.' 
However this may be, his silence cannot be regarded as decisive 
against the positive testimony of the New Testament, — a testi- 
mony which, for reasons stated above, Professor Smith does not 
seem to have shaken. It is also to be observed that this silence, 
whatever its force against the current view, tells equally against 
the theory of a widely diffused and vigorous Jesus-cult such as 
is assumed in the present volume. 

This brief account of Professor Smith's discussion necessarily 
passes over many interesting details included therein. He makes 
a serious attempt to solve a complicated historical problem ; and 
though, as it seems to the present reviewer, he lays too much 
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stress on one set of facts and too little on another set, he puts 
sharply and discusses ably various points that call for investiga- 
tion, and his work will thus help to clear the ground. The chief 
difficulties in the way of his theory, as it is presented in this 
volume, are the assumptions of a widespread more or less organ- 
ized anti-polytheistic propaganda and of a thoroughgoing sym- 
bolical meaning in the narratives of the Gospels. These, how- 
ever, he regards as essential elements of his exposition. 

Crawford H. Toy. 
Harvard University. 

The Christ Myth. By Arthur Drews, Ph.D. Translated from 
the third edition by C. Delisle Burns, M.A. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. N. D. Pp. 304. 

The author of this book is a professor of philosophy in the 
Technische Hochschule at Karlsruhe. It grew out of a series 
of public addresses which attracted wide attention in Germany 
last year. Professor Drews maintains that the doctrines and 
practices of Christianity did not originate in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, whom he does not regard as an historic person- 
ality. He has brought together from various sources a vast 
amount of material to prove his thesis. It is sufficient to show 
that many of the leading tenets, principles, and ceremonies of 
the new religion were derived from ideas and customs already 
current in the Hellenistic world when Christianity appeared, 
and that the dogma and ritual of the church, as a whole, cannot 
be derived from the Galilean prophet, as has long been recog- 
nized by liberal theologians. But it is not, in the judgment of 
the reviewer, enough to render it probable, either that a god 
Jesus was worshiped in Jewish circles before our era, or that 
Jesus of Nazareth never lived. The reasons on which this judg- 
ment is based have been presented in an article entitled "The 
New Jesus Myth and Its Ethical Value" which appeared in this 
Journal, October, 1911. For the general reader who wishes to 
familiarize himself with the latest theological tilt in Germany 
there is no better medium than Dr. Drews 's book. A second part 
of "Die Christusmythe" has just appeared, and it deserves to 
be translated into English quite as well as the first. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 

Cornell University. 



